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PREFACE. 



One of the most encouraging signs of the times, from the aesthetic point of view, is the growing interest mani- 
fested by large classes of the American people in every branch of the fine arts. The impulse received from the great art 
exhibit made at the Centennial Exhibition has been felt in every corner of the land ; and the fervor, born at that time 
perhaps of sudden enthusiasm, has not diminished by the lapse of years, but has rather been augmented by the many art 
events of the past two years — notably the Exposition Universelle held in Paris in 1878, and the International Art Exhi- 
bition held in Munich in 1879 — until to-day it has formed a healthy public opinion in the minds of the cultured classes 
regarding the paramount necessity which exists for a general diffusion of art knowledge. For some years past the com- 
munity has been undergoing a momentous transition, the natural result of a tremendous civil war, an inflated currency, 
and a direful depression of business ; and while there has been much to deplore in the character of the frivolous amuse- 
ments of the hour, the debilitation and vices which have prevailed, the flood of sensual and trashy literature which has 
come from the press, the mercantile deceit and breach of trust, the army of demoralized tramps on one hand and of 
luxurious idlers on the other, there has also been a healthy growth in the right direction, and we have seen exhibitions of 
fine arts, and art schools, spring up all over the land ; our wealthy citizens have purchased liberally of the best modern 
masters at home and abroad ; hundreds of young American men and women have sought the schools of the Old World 
to obtain a proper art education, and not a few American artists, as Henry Mosler, David Neal, W. T. Richards, F. A. 
Bridgman, Elihu Vedder and George H. Boughton, have won triumphs reflecting honor upon themselves and their native 
land ; a preliminary art education has been made a part of the common school course in a number of the States ; art pro- 
fessorships have been established in many colleges ; the study of the decorative arts has widely extended, and the necessity 
for a readjustment of society on an art basis is forcing itself upon the attention of the people. 

In a country where labor-saving machinery has reached the high degree of perfection it has in America many 
people find much leisure on their hands, with nothing to do ; they naturally are attracted in the first instance to art as 
applied to manufacturing purposes — industrial art, so called — since it is utilitarian and affords remunerative employment. 
Thus it happens that in many branches of art workmanship wonderful advances have been made during the past two or 
three years ; and all the world now knows that our silversmiths, jewelers and workers in the precious metals take the lead. 
Designs for carpets, prints, wall-paper, furniture, pottery, book-covers and many other things, are now made in this country 
equal to any which come from Europe. Yet special education is needed for those best fitted to work in this field, and at 
present we are too dependent upon such English men and women as have been educated at South Kensington. France 
has resolved to found a school similar to the South Kensington institution, which has had such a marked influence on art 
education in England, and the United States should hasten to follow the example of her sister republic. A similar national 
mstitution is needed, with prizes from the government for excellence in every possible branch of the industrial and deco- 
rative arts. The germs of such schools exist in New York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Cincinnati and other cities ; 
but this is not enough. The Aldine notes within its pages the loan exhibitions held in the metropolis for the benefit of 
the Society of Decorative Art, and glances at the wonderful exhibits of objects of art made at the Exposition Universelle. 
The demand for this form of art will keep pace with the supply, while the products of educated workmanship will, by their 
distribution, increase the popular taste for the individuality of artistic ornamentation, to the exclusion of those dead 
mechanical repetitions which now prevail. 

The time is fast coming, if it has not already arrived, when the American people will consider it just as honorable 
for a young man or woman to choose the profession of an artist as it is now to enter any of the learned professions or to 
engage in business enterprises. The ideal man, in full rounded proportions, must also be an artist. Too long has our 
educational machinery endeavored to turn the sum of human energy into purely intellectual or literary pursuits. It has 
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over-crowded those walks in life where bread is won by thought alone, and has fitted few for the professions in which a 
livelihood may be gained by labor with the hands. That practical work which gives a visible, tangible incorporation to 
thought and feeling, calls forth our human nature in its divine integrity, and this is pre-eminently the case with the labors 
of an artist. Plato rightly said : '^ Those things which are said to be done by Nature are indeed done by Divine Art." 
And Emerson says : '^The conscious utterance of thought, by speech or action, to any end, is Art. From the first imita- 
tive babble of a child to the despotism of eloquence, from his first pile of toys or chip bridge to the masonry of Minot Rock 
Lighthouse or the Pacific Railroad, from the tattooing of the Owhyhees to the Vatican Gallery, from the simplest expedient 
of private prudence to the American Constitution, from its first to its last works. Art is the spirit's voluntary use and com- 
bination of things to serve its end." It is a vital error to regard art as simply an accomplishment with no material conse- 
quences respecting intellectual development. There is no study better calculated to train the mind ; the individual who 
once engages in it finds it impossible to forget what has been learned ; let him go where he will, in country or town, he is 
surrounded by its symbols, the works of nature themselves. Art has its own sphere of mental operations and consequent 
results. Says a modern writer on this topic : ''The character and relative importance of this sphere may be judged by a 
consideration of the men who stand as its representatives. The eminent masters of art are not surpassed in intellectual 
o-reatness by masters in any sphere of mental action. They are also as distinctly individual in character. Phidias, Apelles, 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Rubens, are, as artists, outlined as clearly against the background of the world's history 
as are the typical orators, philosophers, poets, astronomers, etc." America, which has produced so many great men in 
nearly every sphere of human activity, must in turn give the world artists equal to any master of the present century. 

And to this, among other ends. The Aldine is largely devoted to American art, lovingly reproducing the works of 
the most eminent American artists, as well as the younger members of the profession who have won fresh laurels where 
only recognition is gained by real merit. Our desire is always to educate and elevate the public knowledge of what is 
really good in art, and what should be the reasons for admiring any particular work, and the qualities of it, whether thought, 
composition, drawing, color or technique. These are to be searched for, and commented upon ; for in this republic of free 
thought, and not always intelligent criticism, the artist often takes his note from public opinion, and paints for it. So long 
as he does this he will remain below the proper standard. Few, indeed, among American painters, are independent 
enough to paint against the accepted standard of what is regarded for the moment as the best style in art. There are, no 
doubt, many heavy pecuniary reasons for this ; and while such artists have our sympathy, it is not a reason for admiring 
and proclaiming abroad their genius. Among the well-known American artists represented in this volume are Jervis 
McEntee, W. T. Richards, W. Magrath, A. C. Howland, Elihu Vedder, David Neal, Thomas Moran, Granville Perkins, 
Geo. A. Boughton, F. A. Bridgman, E. H. Blashfield, John S. Davis, J. O. Davidson, the late Robert WyHe, F. Hopkinson 
Smith, William S. Macy, Eugene Meeks and many others. 

Articles often appear in American journals written in such glowing terms about American artists and their produc- 
tions, that nothing greater could be said of the pictures painted by Cabanel, Bonnat, Bouguereau, Daubigny, Millais and a 
host of others, between whom and the great majority of American artists there is of necessity an immense gulf, caused by 
the want of early opportunities and teachings in life. Such indiscriminate praise of artists has a tendency to keep the 
knowledge of art down, since it indorses the common ideas upon that 'subject. At the same time it is discouraging to 
younger artists abroad, studying nobler methods, to see their efforts slighted by self-constituted art authorities at home, 
backed up, perhaps, by the greater part of the art writers, who are often the personal friends of those who cry out against 
American artists studying in Europe. What can be thought of a public opinion on art matters in America which tolerates 
the ukase of a so-called guardian of the public morals forbidding the exhibition of Hans Makart's noble picture, '' The 
Entry of Charles V. into Antwerp," and causing Bouguereau's '' At the Bath " to be removed from the walls of the National 
Academy ? or which makes it possible for the chancellor of a university to denounce the nude in sculpture and painting ? 
Men with such views have no business to meddle with art ; they stand on the outside, regarding everything from the 
standpoint of a puritanical theology. They would perfect the world by discipline rather than inspiration ; they distrust 
nature, and would keep men In leading strings. Fortunately, the authority of such men will be brief, since the enlightened 
common sense of Americans will in time outgrow this petty dictatorship in art matters. 

We are not of those who find fault with American artists who go abroad for their training ; the education of the 
schools of Europe is needed by them, and without It little progress can be made In art. Indeed, as has been proposed by 
a contributor to these pages, the people or Government of America should establish a prize, similar to the Prize of Paris, 
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constantly maintaining at Rome a number of American students, who may devote their whole time and energies to the 
pursuit of art in that ancient capital. And if these Americans go abroad early, and stay long, and become thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of their European schools, so much the better for American art. Before we can have an American 
school, we must have artists who know how to paint — -men who have been educated, and can compose a picture as well as 
the professors at Munich, or draw a human figure with the ease and skill of the masters at Paris. It is foolish to grumble 
at Americans for painting pictures of European life and scenery. The people of Austria might as well find fault with Hans 
Makart for making studies in Egypt, or painting a picture from an historical incident in Holland ;. or the Germans might 
condemn Professor Wagner for his '' Spanish Post," or the Hungarians criticise Munkacsy for his picture of '' Blind Milton 
Dictating to His Daughters the poem of ' Paradise Lost,' " which now hangs in an American gallery, having been pur- 
chased for #20,000. If any American artist had painted either of the above works, much would have been said, both in 
this country and in Europe, of the great advance made by American art. A number of artists in America, all of foreign 
birth, as the Moran brothers, the De Haas brothers, the Hart brothers, J. G. Brown, W. Magrath and many others, paint 
very successful American pictures, yet we do not learn that it is any detriment to American art because they are Europeans. 
The matter of the establishment of an American school is only a question of time, and we shall have one as soon as the 
demand is strong enough and a supply of competently educated teachers can be found. 

Landscape continues to be the strong point with American artists, although the popular demand for pictures is in 
the direction of ge^ire which tell a story, and some of our young artists abroad are excelling in composition and figure 
painting. Knowing how grand, beautiful, and inexhaustible American scenery is, how much of it is absolutely fresh and 
new, even to the eyes of the most extensive explorer of the country, The Aldine has given its patrons numerous views 
of American landscapes, including a series of pictures especially graphic, from the Yo Semite Valley, the Falls of Niagara, 
the Adirondack and Catskill mountains, the rivers of Pennsylvania, the Bay of New York, and the waterfalls of Canada. 
Other places represented include the canons of the Sierras, West Point, Wisconsin, the Tropics, on the Delaware, in 
Kentucky, New Jersey, and Tennessee, the White Mountains, the Hudson River, and many other places. Explanatory 
letterpress accompanies each picture, thus enabling the reader to gain knowledge of their characteristics. 

The Exposition Universelle, held in 1878, was an important era in the art- world, and naturally The Aldine has 
given it considerable attention, devoting much space to a consideration of modern art in France, England, Germany, Hol- 
land, Italy, Austria, and other nations. Choice examples of the work of such artists of reputation as Bonnat, Vibert, 
Bouguereau, Firmin Girard, Chaplin, Rudaux, E. V. Luminais, Toulmouche, Boutibonne, Mignon, De Nittis, Moreau, 
Lobrichon, De Neuville, Louis Leloir, M. Duez, and many others of the modern French school, will be found within 
these pages. Eminent artists representing other nations include Richard Ansdell, the younger Kaulbach, Kroner, T. W. 
Holyoake, Alex. Johnston, Gustave Richter, Portaels, Bischop, Liezen-Mayer, Hans Makart, Prof, Knaus, Meyer von 
Bremen, and others. Nor are we unobservant of rising young artists abroad a number of whom have made in this 
volume their debut before the American public — Gustav Schauer, Bertha Sieck, Jean Sivadi, F. Paczka, F. Russ, etc. 

The American Fine Art Department of the Exposition Universelle was grossly mismanaged on both sides of the 
Atlantic. At home favoritism prevailed, and a clique of men who are not artists selected such pictures from their galleries 
and other sources as they saw fit, refusing to give the public any information until the works had been shipped. Many 
artists naturally refused to have anything to do with such a prejudiced and close corporation. In Paris the pictures fell 
into the hands of incompetent and amateurish men, who were unfit to hang a gallery, and unable to resist certain 
influences. The American Gallery at this Exposition was the most uncomfortable, uninviting, and badly managed of all 
the nations of the earth. And if it did not become a public scandal, we may assume it was owing to the patriotic for- 
bearance and silence of those Americans who chose to suffer rather than heap any more reproach upon their country. 
Nevertheless, we have extracted some honey from the lion's jaw, and give the reader reproductions of the most famous 
American landscapes contributed to the Exposition. 

In sculpture, architecture, mural painting, the manufacture of stained-glass windows, considerable progress has been 
made recently, and it is gratifying to know that the people now demand fine public buildings, churches, and art museums, 
contributing liberally for their erection and ornamentation. The new capitol at Hartford, Conn., the grand and magnifi- 
cent capitol at Albany, N. Y., the new cathedral in Ncav York city, and many fine monuments and other public buildings 
throughout the country, have been dedicated during the past two years, and many more will be in the immediate future. 
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Some of these public buildings — republican palaces they may be called — will be adorned with statuary, and decorated 
inside with wall-paintings. It is a source of gratification to all lovers of art that the late Wm. M. Hunt, of Boston, lived 
long enough to finish his decoration of the Assembly Chamber at Albany. This style of painting, long employed by the 
most skillful artists in Europe, is now happily introduced into the United States, and fine specimens of it may be seen in 
Trinity Church, Boston ; St. Thomas', New York, and the Capitol at Washington, as well as at Albany. 

There is a healthy tendency to decorate and embellish our- cities, a fact The Aldine is glad to chronicle in its ex- 
tensive correspondence from all the art-centers of the Union. At first we adorned and beautified the cities of the dead, 
until it is now acknowledged that such cemeteries as Greenwood and Mt. Auburn are unsurpassed by any in the world. 
Next, public parks were laid out for the people, and within them statues, monuments, and fountains were erected. But 
this is not enough, and now the squares, avenues, street corners, and other places of our cities must be embellished with 
ideal pieces, or statues of our heroes. In Boston there is a permanent fund for thi^ purpose; in Washington the general 
Government makes liberal appropriations for the same purpose; in New York and Cihcinnati, St. Louis and Chicago, the 
citizens are liberal and public spirited. We do not despair of a national American schobl of sculpture, and our artists in 
this direction have done, and are doing, much fine work. At the recent meeting of the Sodal Science Cono-ress in Man- 
chester, Sir Coutts Lindsay said that architecture had yet to be constituted in England ; and there was no doubt but that 
in our age a new epoch was upon us, which would be brought out by the novel use of iron and glass. Referring to sculp- 
ture, he did not think it possible that a great school of sculpture could ever flourish in England, though it had made a 
great advance lately. In this country, with such vast jobs on hand as the rebuilding of Chicago and Boston, with the con- 
stant erection of new churches, grand hotels, elegant country seats, club houses, museums, etc., architecture has received 
a fresh impetus, and sculpture is in a flourishing condition. 

Wood engraving, the distinguishing feature of The Aldine, and the best method yet known of interpreting the 
spirit and feeling of the artist in black and white, has nowhere reached such a state of perfection as in this country, to 
which fact these pages bear ample testimony. Even the London Saturday Review acknowledges this. Where the best 
engraving is set off with the finest paper, the handsomest letterpress, and excellent mechanical work, no artist can wish for 
a better medium for the reproduction of his pictures than the one we offer. Everything that relates to the achievements 
or progress of art, in all its branches, the wide world over, is a proper theme for discussion in the Art Journal of America. 

In conclusion, it only remains for us to preach the doctrine of incessant hard labor in painting and sculpture, as 
hard as in any other trade or profession, wherein skillful handiwork is demanded, for that only can ever be the guarantee 
of excellence. And when this point is reached by the American artist, he will find the art connoisseur of the United 
States as willing to purchase his works at good prices as he now is to buy from the masters of Europe. 



